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ship is falling into desuetude. The demand for boys' labour in factories, shops, workshops, the telegraph service, etc., is so great that the youths are masters of the situation; they can choose their employment, and ask fair wages as well. Thus in many trades journeymen are glad to get intelligent youths as assistants, without insisting on a long term of service. As the intelligence of children is raised under the Education and Factory Acts this tendency will still further develop itself. In fact, the seven years' indentures can only be required in some few trades which by combination succeed in limiting their numbers. The question may well admit of discussion, therefore, whether on every ground the common law, allowing a parent to bind his child to a long term of industrial servitude, ought not to be abolished almost entirely. The law and practice is such as to give the master a vastly greater power than the parent himself. The child is bound at an age when he can have no sure judgment nor choice of a trade, and once bound there is no further choice. There is no field for the display of inclination or talent. Surely the power of the parent thus to divest himself of his responsibilities is altogether anomalous, and in operation often little short of barbarous. It is now simply a survival, an obsolete relic of a former state of things. There is, however, little need to argue about the matter, because'the greatest authorities have denounced the custom. Adam Smith (TTealth of Nations, Book I., chap, x., part ii.) especially has condemned long apprenticeships in well-known passages.
"The institution of long apprenticeships has no tendency to form young people to industry.    A journeyman